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Abstract: 

In this article, three inscribed bronzes kept in the Palace Museum in Beijing will be 
examined. The first Buddha image — showing certain characteristics of the so-called Kashmir 
style — is donated by a lay follower Devacandra, whose name occurs here for the first time. 
The second bronze depicting the Buddha Sakyamuni is donated by a monk called Moksadatta 
together with his parents. Particularly interesting is the traditional Indian symbol for donation, 
a water jug, cast at the pedestal. The third statue representing Avalokatesvara is donated by 
the 4" Palola king Surendradityanandin, who reigned in the area around Gilgit during the first 
half of the 7" century. 
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§ 1. Introduction’ 

The present article is planned as the sixth in an ongoing series of essays that, since 2022, 
have examined a number of inscribed bronze sculptures. These bronzes were originally 
manufactured either in the northwest of India (6" to 8" century) or in the northeast (8" to 12" 
century). Via various routes and during different periods, they finally ended up in China; 
currently, these treasures are kept in museums, monasteries, or private collections in Peking 
or in the Tibet Autonomous Region of China. Thanks to a fruitful cooperation between 
Peking and Freiburg, which is mainly carried out by three scholars (both authors and Oskar 
von Hintiber), these valuable materials could be brought to light again and made available to 
international scholarship. 

The present essay focuses on three inscribed bronzes kept in the Palace Museum in 
Beijing. The first Buddha image (§ 2) is donated by Devacandra, who obviously was a 
Buddhist lay follower. As his name occurs in the donor’s inscription for the very first time, it 
can supplement the name list of lay donors so far known to us. The second bronze depicting 


The present article is the revised version of a talk given in the Musée Cernuschi (Paris) at the invitation of 


the “Société Européenne pour l’Etude des Civilisations de 1’Himalaya et de I’ Asie Centrale” on May 23" 2023, 
based on the German version “1300 Jahre auf Reisen. Drei beschriftete buddhistische Bronzen auf ihrem Wege 
von Nordwestindien tiber Tibet in die Schatzkammer der Mandschu-Kaiser”, which was first read at the 34" 
“Deutscher Orientalistentag” (Berlin) on September 16" 2022. 
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the Buddha Sakyamuni (§ 3) is donated by a monk called Moksadatta together with his 
parents. Particularly interesting is the female figure pictured at the pedestal and, in front of 
her, the traditional Indian symbol for donation, a water jug, which represents its first evidence 
in northwestern India in the 7" century. The third image discussed here (§ 4), which has an 
exceptionally high quality of workmanship, shows the deity Avalokatesvara and was donated 
by the 4" Palola king Surendradityanandin. 

The short but valuable Sanskrit inscriptions engraved on the pedestal of the above 
mentioned three bronze images were discovered relatively recently. To date, two of these 
ancient inscriptions have not been read at all (§ 2 and § 3); one of them has only been 
partially published (§ 4) 20 years ago. Even less have they been studied in connection with 
other, previously published inscriptions. Based on our paleographic analysis of each 
inscription, all of the three sculptures can be dated to the first half of the 7" century, instead of 
the 8" or even the 9" century, as often imprecisely stated in art historical publications or 
exhibition catalogues so far. 

All three bronzes, which will be examined below noticeably originate from the northwest 
of ancient India. The Buddhist art that emerged from this period (approx. 6"—8" century) is 
generally considered a kind of continuation of the Gandhara art. This art tradition seems to 
build a bridge between the area of the “Great Gandhara”, from which only a few bronzes 
have remained, and the bronze casting in Tibet, which gradually began during this period or a 
little later. Buddhism in this area, which was once part of the Kushan Empire (1*-3™ century 
CE), can be traced back to the time of King Asoka (3™ century BCE). 

With regard to the bronzes originating from the historical Northwest India the former 
kingdom of Palola Sahis, who ruled the area around Gilgit during the 6" to 8" century, plays a 
major role. For this reason, our research project always attaches great importance to 
reconstructing as much as possible the history of this kingdom, which, although long since 
extinct, once played a key role in intra-Asian relations. 

The final part of the article (§ 5) elucidates briefly under what historical circumstances 
(1652-1908) these three bronzes could possibly have been acquired by the treasury of the 
Manchu emperors, who resided in the Forbidden City from 1644 to 1911/1924. 


§ 2. The Buddha sculpture donated by Devacandra 

The first bronze sculpture we will consider in detail is kept in the Palace Museum under the 
inventory no. “Gu-186932”” (Fig. la: front, and Fig. 1b: back). One photo of this bronze was 
published in 2009, together with a brief Chinese description but without reading the 
inscription.’ 


Size and a few stylistic features 

This Buddha image is 13 cm high. The nimbus (aureole) indicates a Buddha image: either 
Sakyamuni or Amitabha. The Buddha’s left hand shows the Abhaya-mudra (hand gesture of 
fearlessness). The right hand holds, as usual, the end piece of the monk’s robe (samghdti).* 


The abbreviated signature “Gu” (i) refers to a collection, which originally preserved at the Palace 


Museum before 1924. 
> CE W. Luo, (ieeORBGER) Tibetan Buddhist Sculptures, Beijing 2009, p. 124, no. 60 (in the series (i 
ta KKUEL) The Masterpieces kept in the Palace Museum). 

Apparently, it does not deal with the Karana-mudra, gesture for warding off evil. 
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The right shoulder and arm remain uncovered (eka@msam civaram pravrtya), so that his 
perfect body is partly visible. 

The Buddha is seated in the diamond attitude (vajra-paryankdsana) on a simple seat mat. 
The rectangular lion pedestal (pitha or simhdsana) underneath is divided in the middle into 
two fields by a small beam, both in front and behind. Two lions sit with their backs to each 
other and look at each other. This type of pedestal, including the seat mat, corresponds more 


95 


to the so-called “Kashmir style” than to the “Swat style”. 


Reading and analysis of the inscription 
The short inscription is written on the front side of the pedestal (Fig. 1c), which reads: 


(siddham) deyadharmo ya[m] devacand[r]as[y]a 
“(Success!) This is the pious gift of Devacandra”’ 


Like the most donative inscriptions written in the so-called “Gandhara-Brahm?” during this 
time (6"~7" century), our short inscription also begins with the symbol for siddham, which 
means “success” or “victory”. Also, the initial formula deyadharmo (a)yam, followed by 
donor’s name and title in genitive, belongs to the standardized stereotype of donative 
inscriptions from the Gupta period (320-550) onwards.° 

The donor’s name Devacandra is new, for it has not previously appeared in any other 
inscription. Because the attribute sakyabhiksor, “of the Buddhist monk’, is missing here, one 
can assume that Devacandra belongs to the donor group of lay followers such as Bandhu- 
prabhasa, Simghotara and Simghaprabha discussed in an earlier essay in this series.’ 


Some paleographical peculiarities 
As far as paleography is concerned, there are two main features to note: 


¢ First, the character “ya” occurs twice here: in deyadharmo and in (a)yam. Both characters 
clearly show that ya consists of three parts, which indicates an older type of writing before the 
year 630 CE. After this time, especially in the second half of the 7” century, this character was 
usually written with only two parts, similar to ya in the Devanagari script. 


> On the basis of some deviations in artistic style and a few references to the location, where the bronzes 


were found, the vast area in the western Himalayas has often been divided by archaeologists and art historians 
into two main regions: (a) the great area of Swat/Gandhara, (b) the great area of Kashmir/Gilgit (see the author’s 
article 2022, “Two Newly found Bronze Statues”, p. 161). The current view among researchers, however, is that 
the border between these two regions is by no means always clear. Especially in connection with a number of 
newly dated objects (2004-2024), much more detailed research is still needed, such as the extensive 
comparative study published by John Siudmak in 2013: The Hindu-Buddhist Scuplture of Ancient Kashmir and 
its Influences. 

The term deya-dharma (Pali deyvadhamma) deals with a Karmadharaya compound consisting of two parts: 
deya- (Vda) meaning “to be given” and dharma meaning “object, i.e. this bronze image”. For more details 
concerning the development of this donative formula, which is missing in Bharhut and Sanchi as well as in 
Mathura in the early period, cf. the authors, op. cit., pp. 166-167; cf. also O. von Hiniiber (2011), “Four 
Donations Made by Mangalahamsika, Queen of Palola (Gilgit)”. 

With regard to these three lay donors cf. the authors, op. cit. p. 163 and p. 166. The names of all lay donors 
should be added to the “Index of Proper Nouns” in our information system (database) “Buddhist Bronze 
Inscriptions” that is still in progress. 
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¢ Second, the different writing of the vowel “e” in both words de(yadharmo) and de(vacandra) 
indicates that this inscription was probably written in a transitional phase, in which the so-called 
“round type” of the Gandhara-Brahmi® gradually changed to the “angular type”, alias the so- 
called “Proto-Sarada” script. 


For in-depth investigation on the historical development of the Gandhara-Brahmi, it is 
worthwhile to collect these types of paleographic features as evidenced in epigraphy. This 
also includes, for instance, the archaic type of the dental nasal “n’” as seen in the peculiar 
ligature “ndhu”, which appears in the inscription of the bronze image donated by Bandhu- 
prabhasa and kept in the Trashiliinpo monastery today.’ 

The development of the Gandhara-Brahmi over centuries can be observed particularly 
well in the 14 excavated manuscripts of the Samghatastitra. Because of its popularity this 
Siitra was copied over and over again in the area around Gilgit for a long time.'° For example, 
the manuscript B represents the so-called “round type” (about 3" century until 630 AD), 
while the manuscript D is written in the so-called “angular type” (alias Proto-Sarada used 
after approx. 630 AD)." 


§ 3. The Sakyamuni scuplture donated by monk Moksadatta 
This sculpture is also kept in the Palace Museum now and bears the inventory number 
“Gu-186939” (Fig. 2a and Fig. 2b). 


Size and stylistic features 

At 15.5 cm in height it belongs to the group of “portable images” as well. In Fig. 2b, it can be 
seen that a separately cast nimbus (aureole) which is apparently lost, was originally attached 
to an eyelet cast at the back.'” 

The Buddha is seated in the diamond attitude (vajra-paryvankdsana) on a simple seat mat. 
His right hand shows the Varada-mudra (gesture for “granting of wishes”). The right hand 
holds the end piece of his robe. The ornately draped robe covers the whole body including 
both shoulders down to his feet. The hairs around the Usnisa (a cranial protuberance which is 
the first of 32 marks of great beings) are arranged in short but strong curls. 

Despite the wear and tear on the surface, it can still be seen that the head was once dyed 
blue, a fact which speaks to the common practice of respectful caring for Buddha’s images in 
traditional Tibetan usage, which also includes: (a) a thick layer of gold has been painted on 
the anterior neck area and on the figure’s smiling face; (b) the Urna (the holy mark between 


* This term indicates the Brahmi script as found in the area around Gandhara, i.e. the Northwest of ancient 


India. Being different to the Kharosthi script used for writing texts composed in the Gandhari language (roughly 
3" century BCE to 3 century CE), the Gandhara-Brahmi was used for writing texts (manuscripts or in 
inscriptions) composed in the Sanskrit language, mainly during 6" to 8" century, some are earlier or later. 
Discussed by the authors in 2022: 164; one photo of this ligature ‘ndhw’ is published in the Chinese version 
of the same article one year earlier (2021), “Pld SAT BE BLY cA A FE He SIE GEA SC”, p. 144, fig. 17a and 17b. 
'°. Cf. O. von Hiniiber (2021), The Samghatasutra. A Popular Devotional Buddhist Sanskrit Text. editio maior, 
ARIRIAB 26.Supplement, Tokyo: IRIAB, 2021. 
"For both manuscripts see O. von Hinber and N. Kudo (ed.), Gilgit Manuscripts in the National Archives of 
India (11.5). Facsimile Edition of the Samghdatasitra. A comprehensive project related to the Proto-Sarada is 
now underway, see K. Holz (2023): “The Proto-Sarada Project: Towards the edition of a new collection of 
administrative letters and documents from pre-modern South Asia”. 
'2. The bronze image kept in the Trashiliinpo monastery (inventory no. 2588) also shows such an eyelet for the 
nimbus (see the author’s 2022 article, “Two Newly Found Bronze Statues”, p. 163, Fig. 2). 
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the brows ) and the whites of the eyes are inlaid with silver; and (c) both pupils are colored 
with black. 


Inscription of monk Moksadatta and its orthography 
The inscription consists of two parts; it begins on the front side of the pedestal (Fig. 2c) and 
ends on the left side of the Buddha (Fig. 2d). 


Part 1: (siddham) deyadharmo yam sakyabhiksoh moksadattasya : tadha (read tatha) 
Part 2: ssardham matapitrbhy[a]m 


“(Success!) This is the pious gift of the Buddhist monk Moksadatta as well as together with his mother and 
father”. 


The name Moksadatta, with the explicit designation sakyabhiksu “Buddhist monk”, is of 
certain significance, for this monk’s name occurs here for the first time and thus can enlarge 
the particular group of monks known as donor or co-sponsor (danapati or mahadanapati) for 
manufacturing bronze sculptures,'? which were certainly not cheap, but was quite cost 
effective. In some cases, the monk donor is depicted at the pedestal or even on the right side 
of the Buddha (or Bodhisattva), which is reserved for the main sponsor. According to the 
inscriptions examined so far, the Buddhist monks actually constitute one significant group 
alongside other four groups, namely (a) royals (kings, queens or members of a royal family), 
(b) officials (ministers, treasurers or military officers), (c) upasakas (lay followers with the 
special status due to their vows and commitments, also known as mahdasraddhopasaka/‘sika 
and paramopasaka/ °sika), and (d) normal lay people, such as Devacandra (discussed above 
in §2). 

What is also noticeable regarding this inscription is an orthographic peculiarity: the 
second part begins with a doubled sibilant “ssardham”. For the consonant doubling, 
especially sibilants, occasionally occurs at the beginning of a word, as observed by O. von 
Hiniiber in several manuscripts of the Samghdtasitra,"* this phenomenon may point out a 
typical orthographic feature of the northwest of India. 


The first northwestern evidence for symbol of donation (bhyrngara) 
There are two depictions on the pedestal which make this sculpture especially interesting. 
First, a female figure kneeling on the right side of the Buddha and worshiping him with 
Afyali can be seen. Presumably the woman represents the still living mother of the monk 
Moksadatta, while his father possibly was already deceased at that time. According to the 
inscription, Moksadatta said that he donated this Buddha image “together with both, mother 
and father”. Therefore, this depicted figure must have a close relationship with the donor 
himself, for it hardly ever happens that the depicted donor and the inscription are completely 
unconnected. 


3. Fora preliminary overview of all monk donors known so far see the author’s article (2023), “The Sakyamu- 


ni Statue donated by the Monk Viryasanti”, pp. 60-62 with the table demonstrating 15 monks with the 
designation sakyabhiksu or bhiksu. 

'* Cf. O. von Hiniiber (ed.), The Samghdatasiitra (2021), p. xxxvii: “Only rarely, other consonants are doubled 
such as sibilants: § 80 (n. 617): sso; § 82 (n. 632): ssodasa; § 240 (n. 1924): ssamvidyate. ... This occurs more 
often in manuscript E“; see also § 131 (n. 1094): ssarvva (in Ms. E as well). 
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Second, a water pitcher (bArigara) is pictured in the front of this female figure. The 
bhrngara is a symbol for gift according to the Indian tradition and it mostly symbolizes a 
great donation event.'° Therefore, it seems that the mother of Moksadatta should be portrayed 
as an exceptionally generous sponsor (mahadanapati) for the Buddhist community (samgha). 
The fact that this symbolic water pitcher of Moksadatta’s mother provides the very first 
evidence in connection with a northwestern bronze during the 7" century is noticeably 
important for the Buddhist art history, for this widespread symbol already appears in Bharhut 
(3"-2™ century BCE)'® and Kanaganahalli (1-4 century CE),'’ in both cases depicted at the 
stone fence of the stiipa. 


§ 4. The AvalokateSvara sculptur donated by king Surendradityanandin 

This sculpture of AvalokateSvara measuring 14.3 cm in height is kept in the Palace Museum 
under inventory no. Gu-187831 (Fig. 3a and 3b). Its extraordinarily high quality reveals that 
this must be a work commissioned by a member of the local royal family, which indeed can 
be confirmed by the inscription at the pedestal. 

The statue is depicted as a typical image of the “pensive Avalokitesvara” with characteri- 
stic features such as sitting in the /alitasana position, wearing a crown with the inserted 
image of Amithaba, holding a lotus flower in the left hand, and showing the “pensive 
gesture” with the right hand. In addition, the Bodhisattva wears a heavy necklace and one 
decorative bracelet each on both upper arms. In Fig. 3b, it can be seen that a separately cast 
nimbus (aureole) which is lost, was originally attached to a ledge cast at the back. 


Two early publications from 2003 and 2004 

Towards the end of 2003, the sixtieth and final volume of the large-scale series The Complete 
Collection of the Treasures of the Palace Museum was finally published with the title 
Buddhist Sculptures from Tibet.'* In this volume, one photo of our Avalokatesvara Sculpture 
seen from the front is printed under no. 10 together with a short description in Chinese and an 
even shorter one in English: “Seated statue of AvalokateSvara in meditation. 8"-9" Century. 
Swat. Brass. Height: 14.3 cm. Qing Court collection”. The Chinese description only refers to 
“the Sanskrit inscription on the front side of the pedestal” (77 JES Hil YI 4# SC id) without 
recording it in Latin. 

In 2004, shortly before O. von Hinitiber was about to send the print proofs of his book Die 
Palola Sahis to the printing house, he was informed about the above-mentioned Chinese 
publication communicated by G. Melzer. Thus, at the very last moment, he added the inter- 
pretation of this statue together with the reading of the inscription (front part) in the final part 
of his book “Addendum” (p. 190). Also two photos” are reprinted based on the same photo of 
the statue seen from the front published one year earlier in Hong Kong. 


15. 


° Cf. the comprehensive study by A. Wezler (1987), “bhrngara in Sanskrit Literature”. 


Cf. A. K. Coomaraswamy, La Sculpture de Bharhut (1956), p. 69 and fig. 67 (Planche XX VI): Anathapindi- 
ka’s Donation of the Jetavana. 

' See K.P. Poonacha, Excavations at Kanaganahalli (2011), Plate LX (p. 366): King Satakarni donates silver 
lotus flowers to the Great Cetiya; for interpretation cf. O. von Hinpber (2023), “The Adhalaka Mahiacetiya at 
Kanaganahalli as a Political Monument”, esp. p. 14 0ff. 

"SJ. Wang (ed.), (Hic EW Bt ie LW th 242) , vol. 60: (ieee HEBER) , Hong Kong (Shangwu) 
2003. 

' See Abb. 36: Buddha des Surendradityanandi, Addendum, and 36a: Buddha des Surendradityanandi, 
Addendum (Inschrift). 
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The complete inscription 

The photo published in Hong Kong (2003) only depicts the image from the front. Therefore, 
merely the second part of the inscription, which at least contains the name of the king as the 
most important information, could be published and read up to now. As shown in Fig. 3c and 
3d, the pedestal inscription begins with the above discussed initial formula (§2) on the right 
side of the Avalokatesvara and continues on the front side. 


Part 1: (siddham) deyadharmo yam 
Part 2: s/rJipatoladevasahi surendradityanandinah 
“(Success!) This is the pious gift of Surendradityanandin, the Divine King of the Holy Patola (Dynasty).” 


Surendradityanandin is supposed to be the 4" king known of the kingdom Palola 
(sanskritized form: Patola) ruling the area around Gilgit. He probably reigned during the time 
from 625 to 644/655 CE.” Therefore, the proposed date of “8" to 9" century” as published by 
the Palace Museum in 2003 (see above) is much too late, by around 100 to 150 years. 


Remarks on some stylistic features 

All in all, our Avalokatesvara statue has several elements which relate it to the typical 7°- 
century “Swat style”. For further comparative studies, especially regarding the deviations 
between the “Swat- and Kashmir-Style’”, the following particularities should be kept in mind: 


(a) Similar to the Bodhisattva statue kept in the Trashiliinpo monastery (inventory no. 2588), our 
Avalokatesvara statue shows certain stylistic similarities, e.g. the deity wears a typical Indian skirt (dhoti) 
and the knot of the skirt is depicted under the navel. The free and unadorned torso is, in a beautiful way, 
enveloped by a stole with flowing incised folds encircling both shoulders over the upper arms. On the back 
of the sculpture, the artist elegantly dropped the patterned end piece of the stole onto the lotus throne, thus 
combining both parts into one unit. 


(b) Compared to the pensive Avalokitesvara donated by Simghotara and Simghaprabha, which has been 
kept in the private collection “Manhua Hall” in China since 2016 and represents somewhat the Kashmir 
style in certain respects, our Avalokitesvara wears something more, namely the “sacred (brahmanical) 
thread” yajnopavita, here single-stranded over the left shoulder. 


§ 5. How did the bronzes get into the treasury of the Manchu emperors? 
To answer the question as to how the above discussed Indian bronzes, which first had 
gradually been brought to Tibet (probably starting in the 8" to 9" century), came into the 
collection of the Forbidden City, the historical circumstances in this regard (1652-1908) will 
be elucidated briefly as follows. 

During the Qing dynasty (1644-1911), the ten Manchu emperors ruling in Peking as well 
as the whole imperial court” professed Tibetan Buddhism. The religious creed of the Manchu 
rulers was also intended to serve as an important policy for governing the huge country. By 


°° Cf. O. von Hiniiber, Die Palola Sahis, p. 99 and p. 88: presumably, this king was also the donor of one Skt. 


manuscript of the Bhaisajyagurusitra found in Gilgit. For more information about this king and his family cf. 
W. Luo and O. von Hintiber (2023), “News from Palola. The Jokhang and the Jonghe Inscriptions of 
Surendraditya’”, esp. pp. 221-222. 

There were more than 30 Buddhist shrines established in the Forbidden City. In the 36" reigning year of 
emperor Kangxi fé #& (1697), a special department for religious matters, which was responsible e.g. for the 
Abhisekha ceremony (similar to baptism) carried out by high-ranking Tibetan lamas for emperors and the whole 
imperial family, was set up in the Zhong-Zheng Hall (7 1E}88) of the palace. 
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connecting themselves with Tibetans and Mongols using the same faith, peace in the 
extensive western region of the empire could be more easily ensured. For this far-sighted 
geopolitical strategy, a close relationship was established between Peking and the Tibetan- 
speaking area, mainly “Wei” (Amdo, today Qinghai province), and “Zang” (the area around 
Lhasa).” 


Three high-ranking visitors from Tibet (1652, 1780, 1908) 

In this context, a number of leading figures of the Gelug school in Tibet, who obtained 
support by the Manchu rulers, traveled to Peking at the emperor’s invitation, such as the 5" 
Dalai Lama in the year 1652, the 6" Panchen Lama in 1780, and the 13" Dalai Lama in 1908. 
In this way and another, some old bronzes as precious gifts — in addition to thangkas and 
many others ritual items - presumably found their way into the treasury of the imperial 
palace.” 

The 5" Dalai Lama (Ngag-dbang blo-bzang rgya-mtsho: 1617-1682) — with an entourage 
of 3000 monks and officials — arrived in Peking in 1652, eight years after emperor Shunzhi 
II ¥4 (1638-1661), conquered China’s capital.” In the “Western Yellow Monastery” (Pt ta 
=) , which the emperor specially built for this visit (lasting five months), the 5" Dalai Lama 
personally performed the Abhiseka ceremony for the emperor, the empress and the whole 
members of the imperial family. 

It seems that the most important period for our three bronzes could be the reign of 
emperor Qianlong #2Z/ (1711-1799, reg. 1735-1796), which lasted more than 60 years. In 
1780, on the occation of Qianlong’s 70" birthday, the 6" Panchen Lama (Blo-bzang gpal-Idan 
ye-she: 1738-1780) arrived in Peking in July, following by three great Khenpos and some 
hundreds of learned monks.” 

Finally, the 13" Dalai Lama (Thub bstan rgya mtsho: 1876-1933) and the last but one 
emperor, Guangxu 62% (1871-1908) met in Peking in September 1908. Shortly thereafter, 
both the emperor and the dowager empress Cixi (1835-1908) died. After hosting the funeral 


*. At the beginning, the Manchu rulers had accepted Tibetan Buddhism under the influence of the Mongols, 


whose script they used until 1599. After the Manchu script was created, the rulers in Peking continued to use 
four official languages for their important documents, in order to show that all of these nationalities had equal 
rights in a Buddhist country. Cf. J. K. Fairbank (1968), “A Preliminary Framework”; F. Zhang (2023), The 
Eastern Land and the Western Heaven. Qing Cosmopolitanism and its Translation in Tibet in the Eighteenth 
Century. 

3. CE. W. Suo SS 3CHEF (2013), “TUS SR AH = CH TREY”, 1. Lai HEGRE (2017), “TEAR ELE 
Bei ta K ti A YK at” (Buddhist Implements from the Qing Dynasty Presented as Tribute by Eminent 
Tibetan Figures). 


Pi CFR. Karmay (2005), “The Great Fifth”: The Fifth Dalai Lama had considerable religious and political 
influence not only in Mongolia, whose majority had converted to the Gelug Order, but also in the Kokonor 
region. Thus he played an essential role in the maintenance of peace, which the Manchus, fearing Mongol 
attacks, desperately needed. After receiving several invitations from the Manchu Emper or Shun-chih to visit 
Peking, the Fifth Dalai Lama finally accepted in 1652. He set out with an entourage of 3,000 men and the 
journey lasted nine months. Near Peking, the Manchus built the Yellow Palace specifically for the Dalai Lama to 
reside in during his visit, which lasted two months and was marked by two grand imperial receptions in his 
honour”. 

25. 


Unfortunately, only four months later, the 42 years old Panchen Lama caught smallpox and died in the 
Yellow Monastery, which made Qianlong extremely sad. The inscribed Buddha sculpture kept in the Lama 
temple Yonghe-Gong #€ #114 in Peking presents an example for the exchange during this time, cf. W. Luo and 
O. von Hintiber (2023), “News from Palola. The Jokhang and the Jonghe Inscriptions of Surendraditya”’. 
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ceremony for the emperor, the Dalai Lama returned to Tibet. 


Leang-skya Lama and rgya-gar li-ma 

In the matter of estimating the numerous “tributes”, which were brought alternately from 
central Tibet and Qinghai (Amdo) every other year to the imperial court during the reign of 
emperor Qianlong, the Lcang-skya Lama #54 Hi] ii (1717-1786) played an important role. 
As an escort boy for the crown prince Hongli, the young Lcang-skya Lama was once tutored 
by the court teacher. When Hongli later became the Qianlong emperor, Lcang-syka Lama 
received the title of “State Teacher” (EX[ili) with the order to administer all Tibetan affairs in 
the capital such as temples, lamas and tributes. Since that time, the Tibetan term for bronzes 
“Ji-ma” became so popular that two Chinese characters were especially “invented” for those 
sacred images: Jf 3} (di-ma). In general, “rgya-gar li-ma”, Indian bronzes (Chinese: fan-tong 
li-ma *4$l4] #35) were particularly valued. It was said that experienced lamas like Lcang-skya 
could immediately tell, as soon as he touched a bronze, whether it came from Tibet or from 
India. 

Actually, most of the art objects appraised by Lcang-skya Lama and his team were 
marked with a bilingual (Chinese and Manchu) note written on a yellow piece of paper or 
fabric documenting on which date exactly the respective object was gifted by whom to which 
emperor etc. In the meantime, however, some of these “yellow notes” have been lost, such as 
our three bronzes discussed above. It is also possible that these small and portable bronzes 
were used as personal deities of worship by persons accompanying the Dalai and Panchen 
Lama to Peking, i.e. they were not intended as official gifts. 


§ 6. Conclusion: the current state of research” 

Our research focuses primarily on the Sanskrit inscriptions engraved on the bronzes including 
their reading, translation and interpretation, for they contain important information about the 
donors on the one hand, and on the other hand, their paleographic analysis can make a crucial 
contribution to dating the respective bronze. The bronze sculptures without a Sanskrit 
inscription, however, are not part of our core interest for the time being.” 

All of the examined images including their inscriptions have been published with photos. 
Starting in 2022, the University of Hamburg has kindly supported our project by constructing 
an information system titled “Buddhist Bronze Inscriptions” under the guidance of Dr. Sylvia 
Melzer (Centre for Studies of Manuscript Culture).** The goal of this supplementary AI 


6 Cf. <I> H. Hu-von Hiniiber & W. Luo (2022), ,, Two Newly found Bronze Statues with Sanskrit Inscription 


origination from Historical Northwest India”; <2> W. Luo & O. von Hintiber (2022), “The inscribed Buddha 
Image donated by Vappata and Dhruvabhata kept in the Sakya Monastery”; <3> H. Hu-von Hiniiber & W. Luo 
(2023), “The Sakyamuni Statue donated by the Monk Viryaganti. A Brief Note on an Inscribed Kashmir Bronze 
kept in the Palace Museum (Peking)”; <4> W. Luo & O. von Hiniiber (2023), “News from Palola. The Jokhang 
and the Jonghe Inscriptions of Surendraditya”; <5> W. Luo, O. von Hintiber, and L. Ruan (2023), “An inscribed 
Set of five ‘Dhyani’-Buddhas from the Palace Museum, Peking”. 

Despite the good progress in research, there are still many questions which remain unanswered, especially 
in regard to (a) the exact time and the Himalayan routes, by which these bronzes were brought from Northwest 
India to Tibet, (b) which Tibetan monasteries they had been kept in for several hundred years or even longer, (c) 
why some of them were brought to Peking or chosen as gifts, etc. Maybe there are some records which can be 
found in Tibet to clarify one or other of these questions in future. 

Cf. H. Hu-von Hintiber & S. Melzer (2022), “On the Awakening of the Buddhological Epigraphy and 
Philology from the AI”; O. von Hintiber, H. Hu-von Hintiber & S. Melzer (2023), “What the Buddhological 
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project is to collect and publish all of the related materials in the form of a website so that 
they are publicly accessible. 
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PLATE 10 
H. Hu-.v. Hiniiber and Luo Wenhua, “Traveling for 1300 Years” 


Fig. la: Front of the Buddha image donated by Devacandra, Fig. 1b: Back of the Buddha image donated by Devacandra, 
Palace Museum, Inventory No. Gu-186932 Palace Museum, Inventory No. Gu-186932 
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PLATE 11 


Fig. 2a: Front of the Sakyamuni scuplture donated by Monk Fig. 2b: Back of the Sakyamuni scuplture donated by Monk 
Moksadatta, Palace Museum, Inventory No. Gu-186939 Moksadatta, Palace Museum, Inventory No. Gu-186939 


Fig. 2c: The first part of Moksadatta’s inscription with the female figure on the pedestal, 
Palace Museum, Inventory No. Gu-186939 


Fig. 2d: The second part of Moksadatta’s inscription ending on the left side of the Buddha, 
Palace Museum, Inventory No. Gu-186939 


PLATE 12 


Fig. 3a: Front of the Avalokatesvara Sculptur donated by Fig. 3b: Back of the Avalokatesvara Sculptur donated by 
King Surendradityanandin, Palace Museum, King Surendradityanandi, Palace Museum, 
Inventory No. Gu-187831 Inventory No. Gu-187831 


Fig. 3c: Part 1 of the inscription which begins on the right side of the pedestal (seen from the Bodhisattva), 
Palace Museum, Inventory No. Gu-187831 


Fig. 3d: Part 2 of the inscription which continues on the front side of the pedestal (showing the name of the king), 
Palace Museum, Inventory No. Gu-187831 


